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D. APPLETON & CO. 
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From Flag to Flag: 


A Woman’s ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES IN THE 
Soutn Durine THe War, In MEXICO, AND IN 
Cusa, By Exiza McHarron-Rietey. 12mo, 
296 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The author of this book was the wife of a planter in 

Louisiana, and underwent some remarkable experiences 

in the first part of the war; later, in Mexico, many vicis- 

situdes befell her; and of her life in Cuba, still later, she 
has a striking and unusual story to tell. 


A Manual of Decorative Composition. 


For Desieners, Decorators, ARCHITECTS, AND 
InpusTRIAL Artists. By Henrt MAYEUvx, 
Professor of Decorative Art in the Municipal 
Schools of Paris. Illustrated with nearly 300 
Engravings. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“ Designed as a manual which should serve as a guide 
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tedious research to obtain.”—From the Preface. 
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12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 
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Health; Geology; Travel; Population; Education; Pro- 


ductions; Sporting; Pests; Appendix containing Rail- 
way Routes, River Routes, List of Hotels. 

This is an entirely new work on Florida, all the infor. 
mation being of the latest date. Prof. Davidson, the 
author, has resided several years in Florida, and is 
thoroughly well acquainted with his theme. 


Hand-Book of American Winter Re- 
sorts. 


For Tourists AND InvaLips. With Maps, Illus- 
trations, and Table of Railway Fares. New 
Edition, Revised for the Season of 1888~89. Large 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 
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Poems of Emma L Lazarus, 


With a Biographical Sketch and Portrait. 2 vols., 
16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 

Miss Lazarus was among the foremost American poets 
in power and fertility of poetic thought and expression. 
These volumes are of great intrinsic interest, and form 
a memorial of a noteworthy woman. 


People and Countries Visited in a 


Winding Journey Around the World. 


BY O. W. Wiexut. 8vo., $2.00. 

his book embodies the observations and reflections of 
a thoughtful man who visited every country in which an 
Aryan people has established civil government. 


Sigurd Slembe. 


A Dramatic Trilogy. By BsornsTJERNE BJORNSON. 
Translated by WrLL1AM Morton PayNeE. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

“ The figures in the dramatic tril are tremendously 
real, but the realism is the powerful imagery of a poetic 
brain; and though the scenes lie back in the twelfth 
century, they have an immediateness of force which is 
the result of high poetic art.”—The Atlantic Monthly. 


Dante’s Divine Comedy. 


Translated into English verse, with notes and iilus- 
trations, by Joun AvuGusTINE WILsTACH. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $5.00. 
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W ASHINGTON’S GREAT CAMPAIGN 
OF 1776. 
Another of Mr. Fiske's singularly luminous and 
interesting historical papers. 


PASSE ROSE. XIUIl.-XVi. 
Four more chapters of Professor Harpy’s Serial 
Story which has excited so much interest and 
admiration. 


STUDIES OF FACTORY LIFE, 
The American and the Mill, by Lum B. CHace 
WrYMan. 
With articles by Mr. Atpricu, Prof. SHauer, F. 
G. Coox, Mrs. Moutrton, and others. 
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AMERICAN POETRY AND FICTION.* 





Severed from the old Englandand from the 
old literature as completely as our colonial 
fathers were, and descended as they were from 
a people prolific of great writers, It was natu- 
ral that in the new continent they should sow 
the seeds of a new literary harvest. The in- 
tellectual forces of England and America, 
separated by the ocean, and kept, as it were, 
at opposite electrical poles by the irritation 
preceding and outlasting three great wars, 
could not blend and form one literature. Dif- 
ferent likings, different conditions, different 
surroundings, different institutions, all com- 
bined to develop differences in the choicest 
product of a nation’s life—the graceful ex- 
pression of the best thoughts of the best minds. 
It remains to be seen whether our literature 
will persist in developing itself along dis- 
tinctly native lines. Now that the barriers of 
space, and of prejudice—in spite of the Irish 
and the politicians,—have been so far over- 
come; now that education and the ballot are 
within the reach of every man in either land; 
now that society is threatened in the two 
lands by similar dangers and defended by 
similar means; now that the great men of 
either land are known and honored and list- 
ened to in the other, it would seem that 





*AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. By Charles F. Rich- 
ardson. Complete in Two Volumes, Vol. II., American 
Poetry and Fiction. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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writers should cease to be narrowly British or 
narrowly American, and that literary artists 
born in either land should confidently appeal 
to the English-speaking world, 

The present decade evidently marks the 
close of a distinct epoch in our literary life. 
The veterans who, with Tyrtwan strains, led 
us through the anti-slavery struggle and the 
War for the Union, are either dead, or far 
past the period of their best activity. A new 
generation of writers has come forward, with 
other manners, other minds, and other aims. 
The older generation has gained for them the 
ear of the civilized world. Worthily let them 
speak; “Cesar is turned to hear.” The pres- 
ent decade has rung out the old and is ring- 
ing in the new generation, Now is the fitting 
time to sum up what has already been 
achieved, and to draw from past achievements 
such lessons as we can for the future. 

To sum up with sufficient fulness, and yet 
with suitable perspective, the history of Amer- 
ican literature from the earliest times to the 
present day; to assign to each author his ulti- 
mate rank, both relatively to other American 
authors, and absolutely among the hosts of 
universal literature; to substitute “ philosoph- 
ical criticism” for “expository criticism,” and 
analysis for description; to tell “what has 
been and what is the environment of our 
literature”; to explain “ what have been the 
relations between cause and effect, between 
the Saxon mind in England and the Saxon 
mind in America”; toannounce “ what Amer- 
ican writers have thus far done worthy to be 
mentioned beside Goethe, Schiller, Hugo, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Carlyle, George Eliot, 
and all the great writers of this and previous 
centuries”; to tell “what of our books are 
world’s-books and why”; toshow “how and 
why American writers have succeeded and 
failed”; to do all this for living authors as 
well as for the illustrious dead, and to do it 
all within the compass of two brief octavo 
volumes, published in close succession, and 
written in the intervals of professional work, 
—these are some of the aims proposed by 
Mr. Charles F. Richardson on beginning the 
first volume of his “American Literature.” 

As it is an author’s duty to have high aims 
and to carry them out, so it is the critic’s func- 
tion to ascertain these aims and to show how 
far they are attained. It was pointed out, 
in the thoughtful criticisms that followed 
the publication of Mr. Richardson’s first vol- 
ume, that our literature proper—literature, 
that is, as a fine art, an imaginative art that 
aims at pleasing rather than at instructing cr 
informing,—begins about the year 1820, with 
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“The Sketch-Book,” “The Spy,” and Bryant’s 
“modest pamphlet containing among other 
poems ‘The Yellow Violet,’ ‘ Lines to a Water- 
fowl,’ and ‘ Thanatopsis.’” Accordingly, it is 
in the main to the volume now under consid- 
eration—the volume treating of Poetry and 
Fiction,—that we must look for the attain- 
ment of Mr. Richardson’s aims. It was ob- 
served in the first volume that after Mr. 
Richardson leaves behind him the simplicity 
of colonial times, he loses his broad grasp of 
the literature as a whole, and of its complex 
“environment,” etc., and tends henceforth to 
make his book little more than a series of 
lectures on our leading writers, or reviews of 
their principal works, with familiar illustrative 
extracts. This tendency in the first volume 
has become a marked characteristic in the 
second. Indeed, it is sometimes difficult to 
perceive how our author’s criticism is more 
philosophical than that of his predecessors. 
As to the perspective with which the great 
contemporary names should be treated, critics 
will differ, and in spite of our author’s con- 
fident assertions, it seems as yet hardly time 
to decide. In the work before us, out of 450 
pages, Longfellow, Poe, and Emerson, among 
the poets, Cooper and Hawthorne among the 
novelists, each receives a chapter of about 
forty pages. Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes 
are grouped together, in a chapter of similar 
length, as “Poets of Freedom and Culture.” 
Bryant is given fifteen pages in the chapter on 
“The Dawn of the Imagination,” Walt Whit- 
man twelve in that on “Tones and Tendencies 
of American Verse,” and Bayard Taylor is 
dismissed with scant three pages—a space less 
than is allotted to Freneau or Payne, to Al- 
drich or Simms, to Stoddard or Stedman. 

The last name reminds us that this volume 
inevitably challenges comparison with Mr. 
Stedman’s “Poets and Poetry of America.” 
Such a comparison, when made, must in al- 
most every respect be to the advantage of Mr. 
Stedman’s work. It may be that Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s book is more independent of native 
standards, more analytical, and in better per- 
spective; but it is certain that Mr. Stedman’s 
book is riper, more thoughtful, more scholarly, 
more sympathetic, more painstaking, more 
complete, less padded by trite and easily ac- 
cessible quotations, and in every way better 
written. But it would seem that neither of 
these gentlemen could be justified in expect- 
ing posterity to accept his dicta touching the 
ultimate rank of favorite contemporary bards. 
There is to Mr. Richardson’s method of con- 
fident and remorseless analysis, as applied to 
contemporaries, one objection to which he has 
not, perhaps, allowed sufficient weight. It is 
the torture inflicted upon the feelings of an 
author and his friends and admirers by seeing 
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his work thus summarily dealt with, even by 
a critic with the kindliest and best intentions. 
Many a writer will be ready to exclaim, as 
Tennyson did to the crusty Edinburgh re- 
viewer, “I forgave you all the blame 

I could not forgive the praise.” There is dan- 
ger, too, of a young man’s assuming too oracu- 
lar and too patronizing a tone towards great 
living writers like Whittier, Lowell, and 
Holmes. In his estimate of Mr. Lowell espe- 
cially, our author lays too much stress upon 
certain juvenile productions, certain minor 
errors. We are tempted to answer: “He that 
is without sin among you, let him cast the first 
stone.” 

In his frequent use of the term “Saxon,” 
Mr. Richardson everywhere overlooks the fact 
that, as Mr. Freeman has shown, “Saxon” 
is never properly used “of the Teutonic in- 
habitants of Britain looked at as a whole”; 
while in speaking of “Thanatopsis” as a 
Saxon poem, he seems to have forgotten that 
the title of the poem is Greek, that a large 
percentage of its words can be traced to non- 
Saxon tongues, that its spirit is, as he himself 
says, “ethnic,” and that its author’s name is 
probably of Celtic origin. Nor are such errors 
the worst. Mr. Richardson, like the Irish 
witness for the “Times,” appears to have 
sworn to testify to “queer things.” So many 
whimsical and illogical epithets, like “ ultimate 
skies” and “ purple melancholy,” such lack of 
precision—as where he says that Longfellow’s 
work is of “temporary rather than ultimate 
value,” or that “the beautiful in his diction- 
ary [sic] was largely synonymous with the 
true and the good,”—can hardly fail to repel 
a reader of taste. In a work intended to be 
serious, it is perilous for a lesser man than 
Carlyle to mimic his uncouth mouthings and 
his newly-coined compounds after the Ger- 
man. But Mr. Richardson treats us to “stale 
Minerva-comparison,” to “hero-legend,” to 
“art-result,” to “love-romance,” to “ heart- 
lyric” and “ heart-singer,” to “race-type” and 
“race-epic,” to “time-influence” and “time- 
conditions,” and so on indefinitely. He has 
also a way of parading well-worn short phrases 
from the Latin in the place of good English,— 
as when he speaks of “The Deacon’s Master- 
piece” with “its si generis catastrophe” (p. 
217), or of “imaginative music which is udique 
gentium the best credential of the poet” (p. 
253), or, as often, of “the credo of the poet” 
(tb.). 

In conclusion we may use the words of Gold- 
smith quite as patly as Goldsmith himself uses 
them, when we say: “There are a hundred 
faults in this thing, and a hundred things might 
be said to prove them beauties. But it is 
needless. A book may be amusing with nu- 


merous errors, or it may be dull without a sin- 
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gle absurdity.” This much must be allowed: 
that, whatever its errors, to the lover of his 
native literature Mr. Richardson’s book is not 
dull reading. Mr. Richardson often hits the 
right nail on the head. His thought is vigor- 
ous, independent, aggressive; and if his book 
does no more than stimulate thought in others, 
it will not have been made in vain. 
Epwarp PLayrain ANDERSON. 


CALIFORNIA FOR THE SICK AND THE 
WELL.* 


It is estimated that one-seventh of the total 
mortality of the world is caused by pulmonary 
consumption. Its geographical distribution, 
as Hirsch tells us, is almost universal. “It 
may be termed an ubiquitous disease in the 
strictest meaning of the term.” According to 
the most trustworthy observers in all parts of 
the world, no other ailment is the cause of so 
many deaths; it destroys about 5,000,000 lives 
a year, estimating the total mortality of the 
world at 35,000,000. 

In Dr. Evans’s “ Phthisiology” we have the 
principal data of the disease as it is known in 
the United States. The work is a survey of 
the subject from two points of view. First is 
given a concise historical account of the pro- 
gress and development of medical opinion upon 
the disease, from the time of Hippocrates to 
the present day, translated in the greater part 
from Waldenburg’s learned work. No other 
such compendious account of the subject has 
found its way into our medical literature. The 
remaining and greater portion of the book 
describes the geographical distribution of the 
disease throughout the world, and the topog- 
raphy and climate of each one of our States 
and Territories, with statistics of the annual 
mortality from the disease ineach. There are 
chapters on other physical conditions,—as ele- 
vation, humidity, air-pressure, etc.,—of the 
various and extensive regions described. A 
brief summary of the most approved theories 
and practice in treatment closes the work. It 
would be hard to write a book that should 
contain in the same space more information 
upon the subject of phthisis than Dr. Evans 
has here collected. 

The volume by Drs. Lindley and Widney 
might properly be called a guide-book to 
Southern California, with especial reference to 
Los Angeles county. Dr. Widney’s introduc- 
tory chapter gives a rapid sketch of the phys- 








*HAND-BOOK OF HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
PHTHISIOLOGY. With Special Reference to the Distribu- 
tion of Consumption in the United States. Compiled and 
arranged by George A. Evans, M.D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton &Co. 

CALIFORNIA OF THE SOUTH. Its Physical Geography, 
Climate, Resources, Routes of Travel, and Health Resorts. 
By Walter Lindley, M.D., and J. P. Widney, A.M., M.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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iography of the country in question, pointing 
out its marked separation from the regions to 
the north by the transverse Sierras at the 
latitude of Point Conception, and by the south- 
ward exposure of the slopes and coast below 
that line. Like a number of writers before him, 
he predicts the eventual division of California 
into two States at this latitude, finding in the 
difference of physical and economic conditions 
cause enough fora natural separation. “Mas- 
sachusetts and Florida,” he says, “are scarcely 
more unlike in their needs and political require- 
ments.” He forces the distinction a little; but 
he points out very truly that Southern Califor- 
nia is more accessible from the east than North- 
ern California, owing to the lesser elevation 
of the mountain ranges over which the southern 
railroads pass; and he adds that the trade of 
Chicago and of other Eastern cities is already 
going by preference to Los Angeles rather 
than to San Francisco. It must be remem- 
bered, per contra, that the whole coast line of 
the State, eight hundred miles in length, can 
show but two good harbors: San Diego in the 
south and San Francisco in the north. And 
while the port of San Pedro, the chief ship- 
ping-point of Los Angeles, may be improved, 
as also may that of Port Harford, above 
Point Conception, so as to accommodate a 
considerable commerce, yet neither of these 
harbors can ever become serious rivals of the 
two first-named. Besides these two, indeed, 
there is not a single good harbor upon our en- 
tire Pacific coast. This remarkable natural 
deficiency, together with a still more remark- 
able deficiency in navigable water-courses,—— 
the Sacramento being the only river worth 
mentioning upon the entire western coast- 
line,— must forever act as a serious check 
upon the commercial development which the 
inhabitants of the Pacific States expect. 

This is not, however, the line of argument 
followed by the authors of “California of the 
South.” Its aim is the usual aim of all recent 
books upon California—to persuade Eastern 
people to go there and live. Dr. Lindley, and 
several other writers whose papers are ap- 
pended to his second chapter, describe the 
undeniable attractions of Southern California, 
and especially of Los Angeles and the neighbor- 
ing country, in glowing terms. The climate, 
the fruit, the fast-developing agricultural and 
commercial interests, the scenery, the natural 
resources in land, forests, mines;—all these good 
things are touched upon with the pride of an 
old settler and a fervent believer in the future 
greatness of the State. It is the truth, but it 
is not the whole truth. The intending emi- 
grant to California has. heard the favorable 
side of the question quite often enough; and 
whether he is seeking health or fortune, or 
both, he finds it hard to get a perfectly un- 
biased statement of the disadvantages which 
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there, as everywhere else in the world, go | 


along with the attractive and advantageous | 


features of a country. 

A recent visit to California gives me the 
opportunity of stating these disadvantages 
fairly and briefly. They are as follows: 

For the invalid. 1. California in general, 
and Southern California in particular, has on 
the sea-coast and near it a far more equable 
climate than any Eastern State, and a climate 
in so far especially adapted to the cure or the 
alleviation of consumption. This I have not 
failed to explain more in detail elsewhere.* 
But a serious drawback to the virtues of that 
climate exists, for the more delicate invalids, 
in its prevailing windiness and dustiness. 
Throughout the summer, and in most parts 
of the State, there is a veritable plague of 
dust; and this is often prejudicial to the con- 
sumptive. There is little rain in any part of 
the State for seven months of the year, and 
these seven months are windy. In the winter 
months there is more rain; yet in Los An- 
geles only 13 inches fall in the whole year (as 
against 46.52 inches in New York and 53.01 in 
Jacksonville); and this excessive dryness has 
its disadvantages. 

2. There is, of course, no lack of most of 
the comforts and conveniences of life in ail 
of the larger Californian towns. But the in- 
valid will find certain drawbacks to his wel- 
fare that are inevitable in any new country. 
The immense distances make travel laborious 
and expensive, and the sparseness of the popu- 
lation leads sometimes to an overmastering 
sense of loneliness. This will by no means 
affect every invalid; still, it is a thing to be 
reckoned with in making up the account for 
and against emigration. And it should not 
be forgotten that while, in the newer Cali- 
fornian towns at least, Eastern people are in 
the large majority, vet it will constantly hap- 
pen, as in some of the Florida resorts, that 
the only available or leisure society is that of 
invalids, Society, as an organization for social 
intercourse, can hardly exist in a countr 
where all the well men are absorbed in busi- 
ness or in agriculture; and this is the situation 
in California to-day. 

For the strong. Even for the well man, the 
seeker of fortune, California has its limita- 
tions. The State has, of course, an enormous 
future; but that future is not to be created in 
the way that most of the new-comers suppose, 
as by trading or land speculation. It is to be 
created in the main by the spade. It is no 
country for the professional or the clerkly 
person; of these there are enough in Califor- 
nia already. It is a country for anyone who 
is either able to employ and to direct the labor 
of others, or to dig himself. And in keeping 








*“Ounces of Prevention,” in chapter on “Climates 
for Invalids” (Harper.) 
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out the Chinamen—the only willing and avail- 
able diggers, the fruit-raisers, the canal and 
railroad laborers,—the Californians are in 
danger of putting back indefinitely the most 
important development by far of theircountry, 
the development of its agriculture. In gen- 
eral, California is still a land for the pioneer; 
but pioneering is now better carried on with 
money than ever before. 

And the health-seeker? He should go to 
stay for years rather than for months. The 
essence of the modern treatment for consump- 
tion is to remain a long time in a pure atmos- 
phere, to eat all the nourishing food that can 
possibly be assimilated, and to use all the pure 
alcoholic stimulants that aid in digestion. 
These conditions are easily attained under the 
equable climate of the Pacific coast. It re- 
mains for the right physician to join with the 
right capitalist in establishing, in Southern 
California, a world-sanitarium where phthisis 
shall be treated upon true hygienic and physi- 
ologic principles. Such an establishment 
would be suecessful from the start, and would 
substantiate the claim of California to have, 
in spite of some drawbacks, a climate espe- 
cially favorable for the treatment of chronic 
pulmonary disease. 

Titus Munson Coan. 


MODERN STUDIES OF ANCIENT ROME.* 


Sig. Lanciani’s beautiful volume on “Ancient 
Rome inthe Light of Recent Discoveries” is 
one of the fruits of that new interest in arche- 
ological studies on the part of the American 
people, which has already given us the Arche- 
ological Institute, with its works of exploration 
and discovery, the scholarly “ Journal of Arch- 
wology,” and the American School at Athens. 
Had it not been for the lively interest in these 
subjects thus evidenced, an American house 
could hardly have ventured upon so sumptuous 
a publication in the field of classical antiquity. 
The excavations at Rome are especially calcu- 
lated to excite interest, because, although 
Grecian studies are cultivated among us more 
zealously than Latin, yet comparatively few 
of our people expect ever to visit Greece, while 
almost everybody either has been in Rome or 
has a —_ more or less vague of some time 
seeing the Eternal City. To this large class 
of readers Sig. Lanciani’s book will be most 
acceptable. 

Not that it is a guide-book to the ruins of 
Rome. As the title-page denotes, its subject 
is not the monuments, but Ancient Rome in 


* ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCcOovV- 
ERIES. By Rodolfo Lanciani, LL.D. (Harv.), Professor of 
Archeology in the University of Rome; Director of 
Excavations for the National Government and the Mu- 
nicipality of Rome, etc. With one hundred illustrations. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
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the light of the monuments; and the author 
has confined himself pretty closely to his sub- 
ject. It is the old city, its structures and its 
life, that are delineated here, with an abun- 
dance of information which was not within the 
reach of scholars of the old school. They 
made use of all the evidence that could be 
derived from the ancient writers; but we have, 
in addition to this, an immense mass of mate- 
riai—monuments, works of art, inscriptions— 
which has only recently become accessible to 
us; and it is not too much to say that in some 
fields our knowledge has been fairly revolu- 
tionized. To illustrate the wealth of new 
material, we are told — p- xxii) of “ the 
two bronze athletes lately discovered on the 
slope of the Quirinal, the bronze Bacchus of 
the Tiber, the Juno of the Palatine, the bas- 
reliefs of the Forum, and the four hundred and 
seventy-nine statues and busts brought together 
by the municipality [since 1870]. To obtain 
these results the State and the municipality 
have spent about one million dollars, and ex- 
cavated and removed miles away in all two 
hundred and eighty-six million cubic feet of 
earth.” The imagination is even more strongly 
excited by the discoveries in the Campagna. 
“Wherever, since 1867, 1 have seen excava- 
tions made in the Campagna, always and every- 
where, even in the most remote and secluded 
corners, they have brought to light traces of 
the work of man—roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
drains, rustic houses, patrician villas, mosaic 
pavements, enclosure walls, tombs, granaries, 
wine cellars, oil presses, and besides, amphorz, 
oil jars, coins, utensils, bricks, water pipes, 
building materials, sculptured marbles, busts, 
statues, inscriptions, and so forth.” (p. 267.) 


At every step you meet with “remains of | 


villas and farms which in ancient times must 
have been teeming with life.” ‘The number 
of these villas is really incredible.” 

One migit indeed wish that the book had 
been made more of a guide-book, and told us 
more of the ruins themselves, especially upon 
the Forum and the Palatine. There are many 
problems that will present themselves to the 
mind of recent visitors to Rome, which this 
book does not attempt to solve. On the other 
hand, readers must be on their guard against 
the implicit acceptance of the author’s theories 
as to early Roman history. Signor Lanciani 
holds firmly to the old opinion, discredited 
since Niebuhr, that Rome was founded b 
Romulus (he says nothing of Remus), B. C. 
753—or, as he gives it, 754. He says (p. 34): 
“Late discoveries have brought forth such a 
crushing mass of evidence in favor of ancient 
writers, and in support of their reports con- 
cerning the kingly period, that every detail 
seems to be confirmed by monumental re- 
mains.” Much of this evidence is laid before 
us, and it is most interesting and instructive. 
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It is hardly possible to exaggerate its impor- 
tance, but it is certainly too early at present to 
make positive assertions as to what it proves. 

There is a common failure to apprehend the 
real ground of objection to these early ac- 
counts. It is not their improbability; leaving 
out the clearly mythical features, which may 
attach to historical records at any stage, there 
is nothing impossible or improbable in the 
history of the Roman kings. The objection 
to these accounts is that they rest upon abso- 
lutely no evidence. In historical evidence we 
must draw a sharp line between the presence 
and the absence of contemporary written 
accounts. When there are no such accounts, 
the period in the annals of any nation—no 
matter where it may come in the world’s 
chronology—is prehistoric, and prehistoric 
times require a wholly different treatment and 
admit of wholly different evidence and results 
from those of genuine history. Evidence in 
regard to these times consists in unnamed and 
undated monuments, in survivals of customs 
and institutions, and in oral tradition. Until 
we come in presence of contemporary written 
documents, we can have no chronology ; our 
knowledge can be, at best, of isolated events 
and names handed down by oral tradition,— 
and how unreliable oral tradition is, every 
student of early family history in New Eng- 
land, in the full light of abundant historical 
record, will testify. 

Now in Roman history the earliest written 
document of which we have any knowledge is 
the contract made with the Latin cities on the 
occasion of the building of the temple of 
Diana upon the Aventine, and preserved in 
that building—ascribed to Senius Tullius, but 
of course having no date ; and the beginning 
of a continuous contemporary record—the 
only foundation for chronology—is in the lists 
of the magistrates, which go back to the foun- 
dation of the Republic. With written docu- 
ments such as these, we can have certain 
names, events, and dates; for prehistoric 
times we can have a few probable names and 
events, such as early Roman history affords 
us, but no dates. On the other hand, for pre- 
historic times we have what is really much 
more valuable,—certain indications of the life, 
the thought, the civilization of the period. 

Signor Lanciani sees this distinction clearly 
enough when he shows that there is no evi- 
dence for the existence of the Etruscan city 
“of great size and importance ” existing be- 
fore the foundation of Rome, of which Mr. 
Middleton announces the discovery in the 
preface to his “ Ancient Rome”; but he does 
not see that the same rules of evidence tell 
against his own belief in the traditionary 
account of the founding of Rome by colonists 
from Alba Longa. He undertakes (p. 33) to 
demonstrate three things: “first that Rome was 
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built by colonists from Alba Longa; secondly, 
that these colonists were simple shepherds ; 
thirdly, that the foundation of Rome dates from 
the age of bronze, and was caused by the neces- 
sity felt by the Alban shepherds to escape from 
the threatening neighborhood of the volcano.” 
Of these points, the second—that the founders 
of Rome were shepherds and husbandmen—is 
abundantly proved, not merely by oral tradi- 
tion, but, by what is of far more value, sur- 
vivals in language, customs, and institutions, 
A close connection with Alba Longa may also 
be assumed as certain, and the evidence ad- 
duced for the volcanic activity of the Alban 
mount, in prehistoric and even in historical 
times, is most interesting and important ; but 
we are certainly not yet in a condition to assert 
as proved, what even tradition does not de- 
clare unequivocally, that there was a formal 
act of colonization. 

We have dwelt upon this point at greater 
length, because we should be sorry to have 
the American public believe that Niebuhr’s 
work has been undone, and the historical char- 
acter of the Roman monarchy vindicated. 
American travellers who have accompanied 
that admirable guide, Mr. Forbes, through the 
remains of the Forum and the Palatine, are 
prone to take his theories of history for his- 
tory, and to believe that because they have 
seen a massive wall of great antiquity, and 
been told that it was the “wall of Romulus,” 
therefore the existence of Romulus has been 
demonstrated,—just as if he had left his name 
inscribed upon the stones, as Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon did upon theirs. “The bricks 
are alive at this day to testify it!” There is 
danger that Signor Lanciani’s delightful book 
should have the same infiuence; but let its 
readers understand that his scholarship is 
sound and his authority unimpeachable when 
he speaks of historical times and their re- 
mains, but that when we leave written evi- 
dence behind us we are on very unsafe ground. 

W. F. Avven. 


HALF A a AMERICAN PUBLIC 
4IFE.* 


For his eminent services as Secretary of the 
Treasury in the administrations of Presidents 
Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur, Hugh McCul- 
loch has already laid his countrymen under 
many obligations; and in presenting to them 
a readable volume of his recollections of pub- 
lic life, he certainly adds a considerable item 
to the indebtedness. Fairly impartial in his 
estimates of the men, and earnest and unpar- 


*MEN AND MEASURES OF HALF A CENTURY. Sketches 
and Comments. By Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Administration of Presidents Lincoln, 
Johnson, and Arthur. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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tisan in his review of the measures of the past 
half century, the Ex-Secretary has made a 
notable contribution to American history. 
The attentive and liberal-minded reader must 
admit the probability that in many instances 
this volume forestalls the verdict of the fu- 
ture. The author acknowledges, in his pre- 
face, a lack of logical order in the arrangement 
of the contents of the work—which was at first 
intended solely for the use of his family and 
personal friends; hence those readers who 
hope to find that its general purport and in- 
tention is the consistent arraignment of this 
or that political party will be disappointed. 
The distinctive feature of the book is, indeed, 
its impartiality—a rare enough virtue in works 
of its class. 

Mr. McCulloch’s younger days were spent 
in Kennebunk, Maine. In 1833 he started for 
the West, and, after drifting about for a time, 
settled in Fort Wayne, Ind., where he engaged 
in the practice of law. In October, 1835, he 
gave up his profession to become cashier and 
manager of the Fort Wayne branch of the 
newly incorporated State Bank. Mr. McCul- 
loch dwells at some length upon this portion 
of his life—to which he looks back with much 
satisfaction as laying the foundation of his 
future fame as a financier. His account of the 
management of the Indiana State banking 
system, although it reflects credit upon the 
business shrewdness of the directors, does not 
impress one with a high sense of their public 
spirit. The State Bank was a monopoly; and 
in due time, owing to the rapid gain of Indi- 
ana in wealth and population, and the conse- 
quent demand for more banking capital, it was 
superseded by the free banking system which 
so soon met with disaster. Upon the failure 
of the free banks a charter was obtained (by 
very discreditable means) for another State 
bank, similar in many respects to the original 
one. This institution finally passed into the 
control of the old directors, who appointed 
Mr. McCulloch its president. 

During his residence in Indiana, Mr. Me- 
Culloch y Sara intimate with Henry Ward 
Beecher, then living in Indianapolis, and has 
many pleasant things to say of him. Allud- 
ing to the first time that he preached in his 
father’s presence, Mr. Beecher once said to 
him : 

‘*T was embarrassed at the start, but I soon got 
over that, and, perceiving that I was commanding 
the attention of the audience, I warmed up with 
my subject, and you can judge how happy I was 
when, looking around, I saw that my father, who 
sat behind me, was in tears. It was one of my first 
sermons, and I had made my father cry.” 

In 1863 Mr. McCulloch visited the East, and 
while there was offered the position of Comp- 
troller of the Currency by Secretary Chase. 
The offer seems to have been quite unexpected, 
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and was not altogether welcome, as it involved 
his relinquishment of the presidency of the 
Indiana State Bank, a flourishing institution, 
and one to which he was naturally much at- 
tached. On the other hand, he felt that the 
Government—then imperilled by the civil 
war—had a right to his services. “Being 
thus in a strait”—he states with Pepysian 
frankness—“I did what all men who have 
sensible wives ought to do when important 
questions are to be considered and acted upon 
—I consulted my wife.” By the advice of 
this patriotic lady, he concluded to accept Mr. 
Chase’s offer. The distinguished services 
which he rendered to his country in her hour 
of trial are too well known and appreciated to 
need comment here, and will not be forgotten 
by future historians. 

Mr. McCulloch’s evident desire to do justice 
to all whom he felt called upon to mention in 
his narrative is specially noticeable in his 
treatment of General McClellan, whose Fabian 
policy in his campaign on the Potomac was 
made less easily justifiable by his presidential 
candidacy on a platform that declared the war 
a failure. At the time of McClellan’s appoint- 
ment to the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, the Northern people were deeply 
dejected over the result of the battle of Bull 
Run; and the general satisfaction caused by 
the change of commanders may be illustrated 
by an anecdote given by our author. 

‘*T was then living in Indiana, and I recollect 
perfectly how I felt and all my friends felt about 
the appointment. James M. Ray, the cashier of 
the bank of which I was the president, saw the an- 
nouncement before I did, and came to me with a 
face radiant with joy, exclaiming: ‘Good news! 
good news! General McClellan has been ordered 
to Washington to take command of the army. 
There will be no more Bull Runs.’ ‘You think, 
then, that General McClellan is going to save the 
nation?’ ‘Certainly I do. He is to do for the 
people of the United States what Moses did for the 
children of Israel. I have not a particle of doubt 
that he has been raised up for this very purpose.’ ” 

We know now how far these pious hopes 
were from being realized; how, in little more 
than a year, McClellan was relieved from his 
command, in disrepute with the War Depart- 
ment, and with almost everybody except his 
personal friends, and the officers and soldiers 
who had served under him, whose love for 
him personally, and whose faith in his ability, 
were never shaken. Mr. McCulloch believes 
that McClellan’s apparent indecision in the 
field, and, it may be, his failure to attain the 
grand object of putting an end to the war, 
were largely due to his lack of accord with 
the President, and to the determined ill-will 
of Mr. Stanton, the Secretary of War. Heex- 
plains, in his discussion of McClellan’s abilities 
as a soldier, that in the Potomac campaign he 
was confronted by an enemy, in strong defen- 
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sive positions, who greatly outnumbered him; 
that his demands for reinforcements were not 
complied with; that he was constantly thwart- 
ed, not to say outraged, by Mr. Stanton, and 
General Halleck, the Commander-in-Chief. 


‘*To hold a general responsible for the results of a 
campaign which he has planned, without furnishing 
him with what he considers needful for its accom- 
plishment, is rank injustice. Was not this injustice 
meted out to General McClellan ? If 
General Grant, with an army of vastly superior 
strength to that of the enemy, could gain no 
decided advantages in the bloody battles of the 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, and Cold 
Harbor, but on the whole was so worsted by them 
as to be compelled to transfer his army to the James, 
and was, nevertheless, honored, and justly honored, 
by his countrymen, ought General McClellan, who 
met the same enemy when in its greatest vigor and 
strength, and inflicted upon him severer blows than 
he received, in as well contested battles as those 
that have been named, and was compelled, by the 
superior force of the enemy, to fall back upon the 
same river, to have been retired in disgrace ?” 

The final subjugation of the South is attrib- 
uted by Mr. McCulloch, not to defeats in the 
field of battle, but to the exhaustion of its 
resources in consequence of the blockade. 
“ But for the navy,” he asserts, “the rebellion 
would not have been overcome.” 

In his generous ardor in the cause of those 
public men who, in his judgment, suffered in- 
justice at the hands of their contemporaries, 
Mr. McCulloch does not fail to pay an eloquent 
tribute to the sterling loyalty and many good 
qualities of Andrew Johnson. 

‘* By the Republican press and by some members 
of Congress he was denounced as a traitor, not only 
to his party but tothecountry. His services during 
the war, in recognition of which he was nominated 
for the Vice-Presidency; the bravery which he had 
displayed in his contests with the secessionists of 
Tennessee; the terrible trials to which his family 
were subjected by his fidelity to the Union, were 
all ignored, buried, forgotten. He was accused 
not only of political offences, but of personal mis- 
conduct of which there was not the slightest proof.” 


The author was an eye-witness of many of the 
scenes consequent upon Mr. Lincolu’s assassina- 
tion, and he describes them graphically. He had 
met the President shortly before the tragedy. 

‘*T never saw Mr. Lincoln so cheerful and happy 
as he was on the day of his death. The burden 
which had been weighing upon him for four long 
years, and which he had borne with heroic forti- 
tude, had been lifted; the war had been practically 
ended; the Union was safe. The weary look which 
his face had so long worn, and which could be 
observed by those who knew him well, even when 
he was telling humorous stories, had disappeared. 
It was bright and cheerful. As he took me by the 
hand when I was about to leave the White House, 
he said: ‘We must look to you, Mr. Secretary, 
for the money to pay off the soldiers.’ ‘I shall 
look to the people,’ I replied; ‘they have not failed 
us thus far, and I don’t think they will now.’ A 
few hours after, I saw him unconscious and dying.” 
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Commenting upon the case of Mrs. Surratt, 
he says: 

‘* After her execution there was a general feeling 
of regret that her punishment had not been com- 
muted from death to imprisonment. The evidence 
on which she was convicted would not have satis- 
fied an impartial jury. Her complicity in the 
assassination was not clearly proven, and the stern- 
est justice in her case would have been satisfied 
with a lesser punishment. The most pitiful object 
that Iever beheld was the prostrate form of Miss 
Surratt (who was said to be an amiable and accom- 
plished young lady), upon the main staircase of the 
Executive Mansion, in the morning of the day of 
her mother’s execution. She had come to plead for 
her mother’s life, and, having failed to obtain 
admission to the President, she had fainted in 
descending the stairs.” 

Mr. McCulloch, as might be expected, de- 
votes a considerable portion of his book to 
the discussion of the tariff. Inspired with a 
patriotic faith in the inventive genius, enter- 
prise, and energy of his fellow countrymen, 
he refuses to admit that, in a general system 
of unrestricted international exchange, they 
would be forced to the wall. Import taxes, 
in excess of the actual needs of the Govern- 
ment, and laid with the purpose of stimulating 
certain branches of industry at the expense of 
the rest, he believes to be both unconstitutional 
and unscientific. His observations during his 
six years residence in England confirmed him 
in the belief that well-established factories in 
the United States need no protection. Wages, 
he states, are lower in Great Britain, but labor 
is less effective; besides, hand labor is largely 
superseded by machinery, in the use and inven- 
tion of which Americans excel al! other nations. 
A dollar will command as much service in 
manufacturing in the United States as in Great 
Britain. He quite reverses a familiar cam- 
paign argument: 

‘*T speak advisedly when I say that the far-seeing 
British manufacturers look forward with dread to a 
time, which is sure to come about, when by an 
abandonment of its protective policy, the United 
States will become the great competitor of Great 
Britain in the markets which she now controls.” 
He believes that the tariff question will never 
be properly adjusted until it is submitted to a 
strictly non-partisan commission, composed of 
men of the requisite ability and experience, 
and with no personal interests to serve, who 
will view the matter strictly in its bearings 
upon the interests of the country at large. 

hose who entertain views upon the tariff 
similiar to the author’s are usually stigmatized 
by their opponents as mere theorists whose 
notions are unworthy the attention of “ prac- 
tical” men. Mr. McCulloch, however, can by 
no possibility be included in this category: his 
most determined adversary will scarcely urge 
that his opportunities for induction have been 
limited. 
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Some of the most important portions of this 
work we have been obliged to leave untouched, 
—for instance, the chapters relating to the 
management, during the war, of the Depart- 
ment of Finance, which merit a separate re- 
view. No more important work of its kind 
has been issued in America for many years 
than “ Men and Measures of Half a Century.” 
It is strictly unpartisan, and we heartily re- 
commend it to those students of the history 
of our country whose aim is the attainment of 
correct views, rather than the fostering of 
preconceived ones. 

Epwarp Gitrin J ounson. 


RECENT BOOKS OF POETRY.* 


The poems of Miss Lazarus, while not 
marked by great originality, add a distinctive 
note to American song. Readers of the sym- 
pathetic study of that gifted woman recently 
published in the Century magazine will be 
pleased to find it reproduced as a preface to 
the two volumes in which the verse of Miss 
Lazarus has been collected. Her work is of 
various kinds, lyric, dramatic, and narrative, 
and includes also a number of translations, 
and an extensive series of poems, translated 
and original, relating to the race of which the 
writer was the offspring. The work of Miss 
Lazarus is characterized by spontaneity, spir- 
ituality, and a deep and passionate sympathy 
with the joys and sorrows of mankind. Its 





*THE POEMS OF EMMA LAZARUS. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

MASK AND DomINo. By David L, Proudfit. 
phia: Porter & Coates. 

MARGARET AND THE SINGER’S 8"-RY¥. By Effie Doug- 
lass Putnam, Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 

ROMANCES, LYRICS, AND SONNETS, from the 
Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

A CENTURY OF AUSTRALIAN SONG. Edited by Douglas 
B. W. Sladen, B.A., LL.B. New York: White & Allen. 

THE Book OF LATTER-DAY BALLADS. (1858-1888.) Se- 
lected and Arranged by Henry F-Randolph. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY. Edited and Arranged, with 
a Critical Introduction on the Sonnet, by William Sharp. 
New York: White & Allen. 

THE SONNETS OF EvuROPE. A Volume of Translations. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Samuel Wadding- 
ton. New York: White & Allen, 

THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE. ‘Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Notes. By John Augustine Wilstach. 
Two Volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
By Edward Fitzgerald. The Text of the Fourth Edition, 
followed by that of the First, with Notes showing the 
extent of his Indebtedness to the Persian Original, and 
a Biographical Preface. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE STROPHES OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated from 
the Persian, by John Leslie Garner. Milwaukee: The 
Corbitt and Skidmore Co. 

WITH Sa’DI IN THE GARDEN; OR, THE BooK OF LOVE. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C,LE.,C.5.I. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

POEMS BY ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. Translated from the 
Russian, with Introduction and Notes by Ivan Panin. 
Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
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fulness of the inner life of which years form 
but an imperfect measure. “Epochs,” the 
first poem in the collection, offers in itself suf- 
ficient evidence of this. Few subjective poems 
have so broad a compass as this series of 
stanzas which depict the progress of the soul 
through the successive stages that mark the 
existence of most serious men and women. 
From youth, whose pulses beat 

“ With nameless pleasure finding life so sweet,” 
through the period of disillusionment when 

“ All the teeming world looks void and vain,” 
to the final realization, through patience, sym- 
pathy, and devotion, of 

“The supreme joy that is not of the flesh,” 

this poem rounds out the emotional cycle of 
being, and at each stage finds a responsive 
echo in the listening soul. Of the two long 
narrative poems, “ Admetus” and “ Tannhiu- 
ser,” it will suffice to say that they are grace- 
ful and sympathetic interpretations of the 
familiar legends, sufficiently suggestive of 
Morris to make apposite the explanatory note 
which tells us that both were written before 
the publication of those parts of “The Earthly 
Paradise” which deal with the same themes. 
The sonnets are good but not remarkable, 
that upon the “ Venus of the Louvre ” appear- 
ing to us about the best. “The Spagnoletto” 
is a blank-verse tragedy in which Ribera, his 
daughter, and Don John of Austria are the 
principal figures. It is smooth, studied, and 
excellent in much the same way as one of Sir 
Henry Taylor’s minor dramas. Among the 
lyrics and shorter pieces we come across an 
occasional gem such as the “Arabesque ”—a 
poem not unworthy of Gautier. Few writers 
have given truer or more graceful expression 
to the emotions inspired by the great musical 
compositions than may be found in the verses 
written to accompany Schumann’s “ Phan- 
tasies ” and “Symphonic Studies.” The trans- 
lations are mostly from Alfred de Musset and 
Petrarch, and from certain Hebrew poets of 
medieval Spain. 

These translations lead us to consider what 
is in every way the strongest section of the 
author’s work—that devoted to the Hebrew 
race, and inspired largely by the “ Judenhetze” 
which so disgraced Germany and Prussia a 
few years ago, and made men wonder whether 
the claim of our age to the possession of a 
superior civilization was anything more than 
hypocrisy. It was nothing less than a crusade 
in behalf of her race that was undertaken by 
Miss Lazarus when the news came of the 
Russian atrocities of 1880,.and this crusade 
occupied her best thought and highest energies 
up to her death in 1885. In her devotion to 
this cause, she first found her real self. We 
read in the introductory essay: “ All this time 
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heroic ideals in alien 
stock, soulless and far removed ; in pagan 
mythology and mystic mediwval Christianity, 
ignoring her very birthright, —the mystic vista 
of the past, down which, ‘high above flood 
and fire,’ had been conveyed the precious scroll 
of the Moral Law.” The strength of the new 
impulse and the earnestness of the new devo- 
tion appear upon every page of the volume 
of these “Jewish Poems.” “The Dance of 
Death,” a noble historical tragedy of persecu- 
tion, is perhaps the most powerful of them, 
although it hardly surpasses such a lyric as 
“The Banner of the Jew,” written at the very 
white heat of emotion. What is most strik- 
ing about these poems is the evidence they 
afford that intensity of feeling has in no way 
deadened the artistic instincts of the writer. 
Her intellectual power and her sense of form 
are nowhere else so manifest as in these very 
songs filled with the passion for justice, and 
glowing with indignation at the wrongs in- 
flicted upon her race by self-styled Christians. 
We refrain from quotation because excision 
is impossible in the case of the best of the 
poems, and we have not space to quote any 
one of them as a whole. 

Verse serious and humorous finds a place in 
the “Mask and Domino” of Mr. David L. 
Proudfit. The serious verse is, on the whole, 
the best, and includes work in a considerable 
variety of forms. Such romances as “The 
Palmer” and “ Veronica” exhibit a marked 
degree of strength and dramatic aptitude. An 
occasional lyric arrests the attention by the 
possession of a more than usual grace. Met- 
rically these pieces are not all that might be 
wished. Their versification is often rough and 
rarely melodious. 

“Margaret” and “The Singer’s Story,” by 
Effie Douglass Putnam, are two idyls, one in 
blank verse—of which form of rhythm the 
writer seems to have very little conception,— 
and one in rhymed quatrains. The miscella- 
neous verses that fill up the remainder of the 
thin volume are a trifle better in their con- 
struction than these two longer pieces, but 
there is nowhere to be found that true poetic 
touch which arrests the attention and fixes the 
mind of the reader. An occasional verse may 
be found which does not even fulfil the re- 
quirements of grammatical construction,—as 
“For on her head the girls had weaved a crown,” 
and ’ 

“ The power to move the soul and moist the eye.” 
Nothing more favorable can be said of the 
contents of this volume than that they show 
warmth of feeling and a certain degree of 
grace. 

“ Romances, Lyrics, and Sonnets, from the 
Poetic Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” 
is a companion to the publishers’ volume of 
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selections from Browning issued last season. 
We took occasion to commend that selection 
to the attention of the Browning clubs; but 
we fear that our suggestion was not received 
with muchenthusiasm. “Sordello” and “ Pis- 
gah-Sights” are more to the taste of those 
clubs than “ Memorabilia ” and the “ Incident 
of the French Camp.” We suspect that these 
latter poems are regarded as little better than 
milk for babes by all zealous adherents of the 
Browning cult. Fortunately, there are no 
Mrs. Browning clubs, and our commendation 
of the exquisite volume now published is ad- 
dressed to all lovers of poetry and all amateurs 
of dainty editions. We have no quarrel with 
the editor of this selection, unless it be that he 
has omitted “The Court Lady,” which is cer- 
tainly the most beautiful of the poems inspired 
by the Italian struggle for liberty. Since the 
volume is only a selection, and a scanty one, 
every reader will miss something, no doubt ; 
but what we have is of the best. We could 
suggest no choicer gift as a holiday remem- 
brance than these two companion books, the 
one exemplifying rather the heart, and the 
other the brain, of that union of two souls 
whose ideal fitness for one another was such 
that we may well marvel that, in this world 
of cross-purposes, destiny was for once so 
kind as to unite them. 

A few familiar names greet the eye as it 
runs over the generous table of contents of 
“A Century of Australian Song,” but these 
are found, after all, to be the names of Eng- 
lish poets who occasionally wrote about Aus- 
tralia. Thus, we find a broadside of Erasmus 
Darwin, in which the future of Australia is 
predicted; some passages from R. H. Horne’s 
“The South Sea Sisters”; and a rhymed ro- 
mance of the bush, by John Boyle O'Reilly. 
The case of Alfred Domett is different, for he, 
as all readers of Mr. Browning’s “ Waring” 
know, turned his back upon European civiliza- 
tion for good, and sought out a new home in 
the Southern Seas. The more strictly Aus- 
tralian writers, of whom some four score are 
represented in this collection, have hardly 
made themselves heard in the northern hem- 
isphere. A few, such as Gordon, Kendall, and 
Sladen (the editor of the present work), have 
found a small circle of readers in England and 
America; but none of them can be said to 
enjoy a wide fame. Examination of their 
work, here exhibited, it may be presumed, at 
its best, fails to reveal any good reason why 
even the best of these writers should enjoy a 
very wide or general reputation. The opinion 
of the editor is naturally biased, and can 
hardly be allowed to count for much upon this 
question. Certainly, his effort (in the Intro- 
duction) to establish for Kendall the claim to 
a rank not far below that of Shelley or Keats, 





is exceedingly unhappy. It reminds one of 
the claims set up a generation ago (and still 
occasionally voiced) for certain minor Ameri- 
can poets by their too patriotic critics. What 
we do find in these Australian verses is an 
abundance of animal spirits, an exuberant 
but untrained delight in the natural aspects of 
the Australian continent, and the promise, 
perhaps, of good work in the future. 

“The Book of Latter-Day Ballads ” is a col- 
lection of narrative verse published during the 
past thirty years. Mr. Henry F-Randolph, 
the editor, has selected some two score poems 
of this description, representing that number 
of writers, and the same number of subjects, 
since each poet is allowed but one piece, and 
no two of the pieces (except in one case) are 
upon the same theme. The collection is an 
excellent one, beginning with “The Haystack 
in the Floods,” by William Morris, and end- 
ing with A. C. Gordon’s “ Before the Party.” 
Tennyson is represented by “The First Quar- 
rel” (we should certainly have chosen “ Riz- 
pah”), Browning by “Hervé Riel,” Rossetti 
by “The King’s Tragedy,” Meredith by “The 
Young Princess,” and Lowell by “The 
Courtin’.” 

To the many collections of sonnets found in 
every library of English poetry must be added 
the notable volume recently edited by Will- 
iam Sharp. This work, with its extensive 
introductory essay, its two hundred and sev- 
enty selected “Sonnets of the Century,” and 
its valuable notes containing, together with 
their biographical matter, upwards of half a 
hundred additional sonnets, is one of the best 
works on the subject in our language. It 
contains many sonnets not to be found in other 
collections, and, indeed, difficult to find any- 
where (for example, the ten of Theodore 
Watts), and the selection made evinces, on the 
part of the editor, a discrimination and a criti- 
cal sense of an unusual sort. 

A companion volume to the above, upon 
“The Sonnets of Europe,” edited by Samuel 
Waddington, competes with no other English 
work of which we have any knowledge. Of 
the wealth of already published material for a 
collection of this sort, few, even among those 
who have made poetry a special study, have 
any idea. The thought naturally recurs to 
Symonds’s translations from Michel Angelo 
and Campanella, to the translations from Dante 
by Martin, Norton, and Cary, to the versions 
of Ronsard and a few other French poets by 
Lang and Dobson, to Longfellow’s translations 
of a number of Spanish sonnets, and to an 
occasional familiar sonnet such as that trans- 
lated from Quevedo by Mrs. Hemans, or that 
by Byron from Vittorelli; but in addition to 
these, Mr. Waddington has gathered together 
a great number of others of equal excellence 
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and practically unknown to the general reader. 
In fact, out of some two hundred and fifty 
sonnets, over thirty, including many of the 
best, are published for the first time in this 
volume. Of these, Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Of 
Will, Power, and Duty,” translated by the 
editor; Gabriele Rossetti’s “Status Quo,” 
translated by W. M. Rossetti; Manuel de 
Boccage’s “On Nelson,” translated by J. J. 
Aubertin, and the translations from the Swed- 
ish of Rosenhane, Wexionius, and Stagnelius, 
by Edmund Gosse, are particularly note- 
worthy. Of the previously published but little- 
known translations here included, we would 
call special attention to Gosse’s versions of 
Redi, O’Shaughnessy’s versions of Sully Prud- 
homme, and J. J. Aubertin’s series of a dozen 
or more translations from Camoens. 

Mr. John Augustine Wilstach, whose trans- 
lation of the complete works of Virgil was 
published some years ago, again comes before 
the public with a work of similar magnitude. 
His translation of the Divine Comedy of 
Dante, with the notes and illustrations that 
he has provided, fills two substantial octavo 
volumes. We have examined this translation 
with a great deal of interest, and find its salient 
features to be as follows. It is a rhymed trans- 
lation, and the verses are grouped in stanzaic 
divisions of nine each. The rhyme is double 
and in some cases triple, but is not reducible 
to any general system. Its tendency is to con- 
form to this arrangement: 122133455 
46678879 9,—the cycle being completed 
in two of the stanzaic groups. Inferno IV., 
for example, follows the above plan without a 
break until the last verse is reached; and this 
verse, being an odd one, its rhyme forms a 
triple with that already doubled by the penul- 
timate. Elsewhere we find irregularities in 
the arrangement ; a triple rhyme now and then, 
and again a verse for which no rhyme is pro- 
vided. In this verse, so similar to the Spen- 
serian, a closing alexandrine would not be 
wholly out of. place; we have noticed one 
such, and possibly there are others. Mr. Wil- 
stach’s translation is line-for-line; we have 
noticed no canto in which the number of lines 
of his version varies from that of the original. 
So much for the mechanical part of the work. 
The far more serious matters pertaining to 
style can only be illustrated by quotation. 
Lack of space makes our remarks necessarily 
brief, and we will confine them to comment 
upon a single extract. We have selected the 
following passage (Purg. XXIII, 121-133) 
because it is typically Dantesque, and not be- 
cause of any merits or demerits of Mr. Wil- 
stach’s version. In fact, we have chosen it 
without looking to see what our translator has 


made of it. 
“Costui per la profonda 
Notte menato m’ha de’ veri morti, 
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“ 


Con questa vera carne che il seconda. 
Indi m’han tratto su gli suoi conforti, 
Salendoe rigirando la montagna, 
Che drizza voi che il mondo fece torti. 
Tanto dice di farmi sua compagna, 
Ch’ io sard 14 dove fia Beatrice: 
Quivi convien che senza lui rimagna.” 
Now turning to Mr. Wilstach, we find the 
following translation : 


“Through the gloom 
Deep-set that holds the truly dead hath me, 
In my true flesh, this one led safe and free. 
And his availing aid hath given me room 
For hope of mounting here from plane to plane 
Which souls deformed like yours make straight again, 


His word I have that he will with me bide 

Till finally where dwells Beatrice I shall be; 

There I must him allow to part from me.” 
What has become of the “ grand style” of the 
original? is the first question suggested by a 
perusal of this. Readers of Matthew Arnold 
will remember that he makes use of precisely 
the above selection in illustrating what he un- 
derstands by the “grand style” in poetry ; 
of the passage, “la montagna, Che drizza voi 
che il mondo fece torti,” as exemplifying the 
“orand style” in its severity, and of the last 
three verses as exemplifying the “grand 
style” in its simplicity. But for “the moun- 
tain which straightens yoy whom the world 
made crooked,” our translator gives us the 
clumsy and ungrammatical “plane to plane 
Which souls deformed like yours make straight 
again.” Nothing could well be worse than 
this, or farther removed from the noble aus- 
terity of Dante’s phrase. The last three lines 
are somewhat better, but in them the word 
“finally ” is surely a stumbling-block, and the 
*‘T must him allow ” a perversion of the idea. 
“There it is fitting that I remain without 
him.” These words at least give us Dante’s 
sense ; the style no English words can repro- 
duce. We fear that Mr. Wilstach’s work will 
not bear the test. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that critics have come to set a very 
high standard for the translation of Dante,— 
a standard higher, probably, than that set for 
translations either of Homer or of Virgil. They 
are justified in this by the excellent work that 
has already been done, and by the possibilities 
suggested by such fragments as those made 
by Shelley and D. G. Rossetti. To fail in 
what is perhaps the supreme task of English 
translation is no failure in the ordinary sense, 
and Mr. Wilstach is still to be warmly con- 
gratulated for his faithful and scholarly 
work. His translation, with its accompani- 
ment of notes and illustrations, is a worthy 
monument both to his own fame and to that 
of the great Florentine, and every collector 
of Dantean literature will wish to place it 
upon his shelves. 

The new American edition of Fitzgerald’s 
“Omar Khayyim” is a vast improvement 
over the old one, and will speedily find its way 
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to the shelves and hearts of the many to whom 
these quatrains are among the most precious 
things in literature. Of course we are not 
now making any comparison with the superb 
illustrated edition, which stands quite by itself. 
The present volume contains a biographical 
preface, a letter from a travelling English 
artist at Nishapur (a sketch of the tomb of 
Omar by this artist appears as a frontispiece), 
Fitzgerald’s introduction to his first and third 
editions, the text of the first and fourth edi- 
tions, Fitzgerald’s valuable notes, and a series 
of notes by the editor collating Fitzgerald’s 
quatrains with those of Nicolas and Whinfield, 


and illustrating many of them by literal trans- | 


lations from the original. It will thus be seen 
that nothing is lacking to make the work com- 
plete. Its most interesting feature for the 
majority of readers is that afforded by the 
text of the seventy-five “rubaiyét ” that were 
printed in the first edition. (The third and 
fourth editions contained a hundred and one.) 
Some critics, and notably Mr. Swinburne, ex- 
press a preference for the first edition, not 
regarding the subsequent alterations in the 
light of improvements. In many cases, we 
are inclined to take this view; but in the 
majority, perhaps, the final version is the more 
perfect. Several of the quatrains, and among 
these the most perfect of all, are alike in both 
editions. Absolute perfection of form once 
reached, nothing remained for the translator 
to do. 

Other translators may well hesitate to at- 
tempt what Fitzgerald has done so supremely 
well. Mr. John Leslie Garner has, however, 
been emboldened to try his hand at a transla- 
tion of Omar, and, in his little volume of 
“Strophes,” gives us versions of one hundred 
and forty-two of the “rubaiyat.” More lit- 
eral than the work of Fitzgerald, these trans- 
lations seem to lack almost wholly that magic 
touch which we find in Fitzgerald’s quatrains, 
and which gives them so high a place in Eng- 
lish poetry. A favorable specimen of Mr. Gar- 
ner’s work is the following, which we select 
because everyone knows by heart Fitzgerald’s 
translation of the same quatrain, and can make 
the comparison for himself. 

“Oh that to Heaven’s Control I might aspire, 

And sweep away this Universe Entire, 

Then from the Ruins build Another World, 

Where Man might sometimes reach his Heart’s Desire.” 
Another of the best of Mr. Garner’s verses 
reproduces a quatrain not found in Fitzgerald: 

“A Bird upon the crumbling walls of Tus 

Addressed the grinning skull of Kai-Kaius:— 

‘The Rumbling of Thy Drums affright no Ears, 

Thy Trumpets now are tarnished from Disuse.’” 
Mr. Garner’s “strophes” are classified in 
groups, a certain similarity of matter and tone 
being characteristic of each, and each group 
is prefaced by an aptly-chosen quotation, One 
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can easily imagine, for example, the quatrains 
that would be chosen to follow Alfred de Mus- 
set’s familiar and exquisite couplet: 

“ Les plus désespérés sont les chants les plus beaux, 

Et j’en sais d’immortels qui sont de purs sanglots.” 
This grouping is one of the most pleasing 
features of Mr. Garner’s little book. His few 
notes are well-chosen and interesting, and this 
may be said also of the remarks which he has 
put into his brief introduction. 

“With Sa’di in the Garden,” Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s new poem, is an idyl of the Taj 
Mahal. It opens with a detailed description 
of that most wonderful of tombs, and then 
—_ to relate how a party of four—the 

nglish Saheb, the Mohammedan Mirza, the 
Persian Singer, and the Nautch girl—spent 
a night within its sacred precincts. The hours 
were passed in song and dance, and high con- 
verse upon things spiritual, being mainly de- 
voted to the Mirza’s reading of one of the 
books—the third—of the Bostin of Sa’di. 
Mr. Arnold’s poem is thus made to serve as 
framework for the translation of this work, 
which is given in the form of quatrains,— 
structurally the same, although rhythmically 
very different, from Mr. Fitzgerald’s “ Rubii- 
yit.” How great is this difference, and how 
excellent in their way are Mr. Arnold’s quat- 
rains also, almost any one of them will suffice 
to show. 


‘A certain man inquired of one who lay 
Soul-stricken on the Mosque-fioor, ‘ Dost thou pray 
For Life or Death?’ He answered, ‘ I ask nothing! 
What He adjudges I accept alway.’” 


The lyrics and the passages in dialogue which 
constitute the original part of Mr. Arnold’s 
work are couched in his usual felicitous dic- 
tion, and make the volume a welcome addition 
to the long series of those that have preceded it. 

Mr. Ivan Panin, who has prepared a series 
of prose translations from the poems of Push- 
kin, has seen to it that the reader’s gratitude 
should not be wholly unqualified, by providing 
the work with a critical introduction that had 
far better been left unwritten. We say this, 
not from a sense of the unnecessary acerbity 
with which the writer has treated his fellow 
critics in attempting to parry their thrusts in 
advance, but from the impression of critical 
ineptitude, as regards English poetry, which 
this introduction cannot failto produce. For, 
not content with emphasizing the high char- 
acter of Pushkin’s art, he is unable to praise 
the poet of his predilection otherwise than at 
the expense of the majority of other poets, 
particularly those of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Because, forsooth, there are false metaphors 
in “The Psalm of Life,” and because an un- 
named member of the English parliament is 
reputed once to have said that he “smelt a 
rat and saw it brewing in the air until it was 
in danger of becoming an apple of discord,”— 
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for these cogent reasons the English are set | 


down for a race of talkers, and all English 


poetry is charged with insincerity of imagina- | 


tion! We are not disposed to controvert the 
translator’s statement that Pushkin has the 
qualities of “sincere imagination,” “true sen- 
timent,” and “true measure,” but to admit 
this we do not find it necessary to inveigh 
against the “falsity” of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, the “ wretchedness ” of Shelley’s “Cloud,” 
or the “buagling ” of Wordsworth’s “ Phan- 
tom of Delight.” Goldsmith, the one English 
poet for whom the translator has a word of 
unstinted praise, once afforded, in a memora- 
ble passage critical of the soliloquy in “Ham- 
let,” an example of the type of oblique vision 
displayed by the present writer. Of Mr. 
Panin’s translations, little need be said. They 
are literal in line and word, and thus, in ail 
essential respects, prose translations, although 
printed in the form of verse. They are all 
short pieces, neither the “Evgenii Onaegin,” 
the “ Pultava,” nor any other of the more 
extended compositions, being included. Each 
poem is provided with a reference to page and 
volume of the Petersburg edition of 1887. 
The volume is prettily printed and bound. 
Witiiam Morron Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


THREE women have recently stepped into the 
front ranks of living historians—one of them into 
the first rank. Miss Norgate’s ‘‘ Angevin Kings,” 
while dedicated to her ‘‘master,” John Richard 
Green, has proved her a worthy compeer of that 
greater master Freeman. Mrs. Green’s posthumous 
editing of her husband’s ‘‘Conquest of England” 
and her own original work entitled ‘‘ Henry the 
Second” have shown that she combines her hus- 
band’s powers of expression with a perhaps more 
judicial mind. Madame Zenaide Ragozin has already 
won an enviable place by her histories of Chaldea 
and Assyria in the ‘‘Story of the Nations” series 
(Putnam). She now gives us the story of Media, 
including Persia. In these three volumes, Madame 
Ragozin has shown a power for revivifying the dry 
bones of Assyriology which is truly remarkable. 
Never has an apparently more barren subject been 
taken in hand; never, perhaps, has a mere sketch 
been better handled. Her pages glow with a living 
interest, and we are sure that no one but those born 
without the historic sense can peruse these books 
perfunctorily. We must, however, warn —— 
ive readers that these books are not of the school 
of Freeman, or Stubbs, or Skene. The history of 
antiquity is not documentary in its bulk, as is that 
of England or Scotland. One must ab initio allow 
a large amount of inference and of reconstruction, 
and concede at the close that much is hypothetical. 
So we must do for Mommsen and Curtius, and the 
Assyriologist may demand as much. There are 
facts, and in abundance; but the relations and 
sequences, the atmosphere, must be brought forth 
for us. Madame Ragozin is a disciple of Lenor- 
mant, yet has popularized for us not only the 
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results of his life-work, but also the first-fruits of 
recent Assyrian scholars in Germany as well as 
France. In this last volume she has pursued her 
accustomed method, and has based her history upon 
a preliminary study of the myths and religious 
ideas of the people under discussion—in this case, 
as drawn from the Avesta-u-Zend. The brief his- 
tory of the Median sovereigns, and of the princes 
of Persia to the time of Marathon, is stripped of the 
vast amount of legend which grew about it under 
Greek treatment. Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon 
not only has his name properly spelled, but is de- 
livered from a distorted biography,—appearing as 
a great national king who had the interests of his 
empire at heart, and whose reign was not only brill- 
iant but prosperous. ‘‘ Kurush the king, the Akhae- 
menian,” stands revealed in all his native dignity, 
as not only a great conqueror but a wise statesman. 
Madame Ragozin is happy in the possession of a 
brilliant style, backed by great historical insight 
and power of selection and recombination. 


Ir is now upwards of sixty years since Keats, 
Shelley, and Byron, at intervals of a few months, 
passed away. And now Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
volume of posthumous essays comes to remind us of 
his prophecy that, “‘when the year 1900 is turned, 
and our nation comes to recount her a glories 
in the century which has then just ended, the first 
names with her will be” those of Byron and Words- 
worth. The year 1900 is almost in sight, and still the 
prophecy, so far as it concerns Byron, seems wider 
and wider of fulfilment. Meanwhile Shelley, whose 
reputation in his own time was almost ridiculously 
slight in comparison with Byron’s world-wide fame, 
and whose genius was ‘‘rebuked” by Byron’s, as it 
is said Mark Antony’s was by Cvsar, is drawing 
more and more readers to himself,— converting 
ever-widening circles to his radiant idealism. The 
latest indication that the kingdom of the future 
belongs to Shelley, rather than to Byron, comes 
from a land to which we have ceased to look for 
idealism in letters—the land in which the stars of 
Lamartine and George Sand have paled before the 
new light of Zola and Daudet. M. Felix Rabbe, 
who has translated Shelley’s principal works into 
French prose, has written a fascinating biography 
of the poet which is now offered us in English 
dress. Of course no one would look to a French- 
man for the definitive biography of Shelley: for 
the performance of that high task quite exceptional 
critical powers will be requisite, and to critical 
perspicacity the present author cannot pretend. 
Fortunately, criticism is, in this book, a quite 
secondary matter; the author’s primary aim being 
to furnish a full and readable biography of Shelley 
the man. For Shelley the poet we do not need to 
look abroad; besides his works, we have an abun- 
dance of competent criticism; but we have hitherto 
had no biography which avoided equally the extreme 
of tantalizing brevity and that of tiresome length- 
iness. M. Rabbe’s book has therefore its place 
among us; it tells us much more about Shelley than 
Mr. Symonds is able to do within the limits imposed 
upon him by the plan of the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters Series,” while it omits little, perhaps, that 
could be deemed essential, of the great mass of 
material contained in Professor Dowden’s extensive 
work. M. Rabbe is especially to be commended 
for the use he makes of his authorities; instead of 
recasting the remarkable story they have to tell, he 
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gives us their own words in copious citations con- 
nected by clear and unpretending narrative tissue. 
There is something dramatic in the way in which 
Shelley himself, Hogg, Peacock, Medwin, Hunt, 
Byron, Trelawney, Mrs. Shelley, and others, are 
brought upon the scene and made to testify. Their 
several narratives give a variety, a zest, and a real 
value to the book, which only a biographer of 
genius could hope to attain single-handed. 

Or Doctor C. C. Everett’s ‘‘ Poetry, Comedy, and 
Duty” (Houghton Mifflin & Co.), it is hardly too 
much to say that it is the most important discussion 
of the philosophy of the poetic art in its relation 
to ethics that has been produced in America. The 
author is eminently endowed with the flowing 
eloquence, the copiousness and elegance of illustra- 


tion, that we naturally associate with the name of | 


Everett. His present work is obviously the product 
of a highly-trained mind moving easily pod boldly 
amid the intrica¢ies of a perplexing theme, and 
skilfully arranging considerable masses of material 
so as to illustrate and confirm a series of logically 
progressive propositions. The style is clear, 
polished, and often admirably terse. Such a work 
(leserves to be tried by the very highest standards. 
In comparison with the best critical work, Dr. 
Everett's treatise suffers here and there from a cer- 
tain want of fiber, a certain clerical copiousness 
and inconclusiveness, that tend to blind the fas- 
tidious reader to its really remarkable merits. 
Despite the author’s formidable logical panoply, 
and his strong grasp of his subject in its entirety, 
there are occasional flaws in his argument such as 
we tolerate only in sermons. Perhaps it would be 
unfair to intimate that these soft spots are insepa- 
rable from the theological habit of mind; it is, 
however, curious to note that they occur here, as 
elsewhere, in connection with the names and theories 
of such men as Tyndall and Darwin. But it is far 
from being our intention to ‘‘damn with faint praise” 
a book which we have read with much profit, with 
much admiration, and with occasional hearty dis- 
sent. It certainly contains a large amount of valu- 
able thought elegantly and lucidly presented. No 
one unfamiliar with the literature of wsthetics can 
read this handsome volume attentively, without 
being stimulated to think upon one of the most 
charming of subjects. Tospme, it may easily open 
up a wholly new field of thought, and so perform the 
service that Lessing's ‘‘ Laocoén” performed for 
Macaulay. It is certainly a book to be chewed and 
digested. In view of these qualities, and of the 
service it is capable of rendering the attentive 
reader, we must insist that the merits of the book 
decidedly outweigh its sporadic defects. 

Acnes Rerp.ier’s ‘‘ Books and Men” is a capti- 
vating little group of essays, much in the vein of 
Birrell’s famous ‘‘Obiter Dicta,” though with a 
more feminine flavor of restrained irony and an 
even more facile dexterity in shifting the scenes. 
Every critic should be grateful to her for the essay 
on “Curiosities of Criticism,” wherein she very 
effectively clears the air of some of the recent 
darkenings of counsel respecting the functions of 
criticism. A writer who can put things in so taking 
and so convincing a way deserves admiration, no 
matter how slight the fabric or how unsystematic 
the grouping of ideas. It is given to few to punc- 
ture sophism with a touch so light and yet so sufti- 
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cient. The essays on children and children’s books 
have a distinct educational value. The lady has an 
intelligent preference for oe books for young 
readers; and she has a well-founded contempt for 
the modern juvenile novel, with its adolescent hero 
and heroine practising philanthrophy upon their 
unfortunate adult relatives and neighbors. Even at 
its best the juvenile book is, she justly thinks, 
neutral and ineffective, inasmuch as it never serves 
as a lodestone to draw the mind in the direction of 
ideal interests. Miss Repplier quotes a good deal 
from Bagehot and ‘‘a writer in Blackwood,” but 
we can forgive the quotations since they are well- 
selected and cuite up to the level of the context. 
These essays read like the easy tal!: of a bright and 
well-read woman, to whose society the reader con- 
gratulates himself upon being admitted. Whether 
spoken or written, such talk gives higher attraction 
to human intercourse and added grace to life. The 
distinguishing notes of this author’s mind are san- 
ity, humorous irony, and freedom from perverting 
prepossessions. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have given these essays a dainty dress in keeping 
with their literary beauty. 

Rast SoLomon ScHInDLER, of the Temple Adath 
Israel in Boston, has published a most valuable 
book in his ‘‘Dissolving Views in the History of 
Judaism” (Lee & Shepard). It is valuable both as 
a historical sketch of Jewish opinion concentrated 
in a succession of Jewish leaders of thought from 
Moses to Montefiore and Heine, and as an expression 
in its closing chapters of the views of the advanced 
American Jew of to-day. One discovers here that 
the progress of Jewish thought since the days of 
Christ has been not only steady but intimately 
related to the progress of Gentile life; and as he 
reads of the puritanical Anan Ben David, the poet- 
ical Jehuda Halevi, the creed-making Maimonides, 
the pantheistic Spinoza, the philosophical Mendels- 
sohn, the reforming Geiger, and the rationalizing 
Wise, he realizes how far Judaism has gone away 
from the Jahvism of the Old Testament Scriptures. - 
One is startled to see how much a Jewish rabbi 
allows for the influence of Christian doctrines, such 
as that of salvation by faith, or of great historic 
movements such as the Crusades, in the growth of 
modern Jewish thought. Here are found not only 
life-like pictures of the men who have been great 
thinkers and actors in Jewry, but also most admi- 
rable chapters on the Talmud and the Kabbala. 
The author shows a fine historical perception, as he 
glances for a moment at the statesmanlike motive in 
the consent of the great Cyrus to the Jews’ return, 
or as he puts before us the statecraft that prompted 
the persecution which brought forth the Maccabee. 
One is led to linger tenderly over the memory of 
Manassee Ben Israel, who —— that glorious 
deed of Cromwell’s—the recall of the Jews to Eng- 
land. Rabbi Schindler and his school are the ra- 
tionalists of the Jewish camp. Revelation and 
prayer, and the supernatural as a matter of practical 
life, disappear before their sceptical analysis; they 
plant their feet optimistically upon the present life, 
and look into a future of humanitarian effort and 
worthy living. 

THERE is nothing original, or even new—unless 
it be the method—in Edward Payson’s ‘‘ The Law 
of Equivalents” (Houghton). Yet it is a most 


stimulating book, because it illustrates—by excep- 
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tion—a statement which the author makes in his | Index, published in 1882, Dr. Poole stated that 


chapter on Thought: ‘‘ For some reason or other, 


thinking—I mean downright, earnest, severe think- | 


ing —is neither practiced nor esteemed.” The 
author has thought carefully and patiently over 
matters that are possible food for contemplation for 
everyone, and he has elaborated a law of equiv- 
alents for all human conduct, individual and asso- 
ciate. It is a new commentary on the old text, 
that one must reap as he has sown, as well as upon 
the older one, of effect following cause. sorcibly 
is attention called to the bumptiousness of ‘‘Amer- 
icanism,” which jauntily sees a ‘‘special provi- 
dence” presiding over the destinies of the great 
Republic, that, whether we seek or not, will deliver 
us from any unpleasant consequences of our con- 
duct. Especially sound is the treatment of remedial 
and reformatory legislation, where the author says: 
‘*But that a community should ever be taught, or 
even suffered to believe, that for any part of the 
virtve which belongs to it, it is dependent upon a 
mere legislative act, would be to grievously mis- 
take or rather to ignore altogether, this law of 
equivalents. Virtue, in any true sense of the word, 
is the result of battle.” We have never seen a 
stronger putting of the argument against woman 
suffrage than the chapter on that subject,—which, 
however, does not close the discussion. We dissent 
from the ‘‘manifold blessings” which flow to 
society from the moral irregularities of men’s lives, 
and simply refer the author to the citation, twenty 
pages further on, which he makes approvingly from 
‘¢one of the most distinguished critics of the day,” 
for his confutation. 

Tue volumes of Mr. George P. Upton’s series of 
musical handbooks have already proved themselves 
indispensable to concert-goers, and, encouraged by 
the reception they have met with, the author has 
added to his Standard Operas, Oratorios, and Canta- 
tas, a volume devoted io ‘‘ The Standard Sympho- 
nies.” This is perhaps the most useful handbook 
of the four. One may be a music-lover with a taste 
for what is of classical excellence, and yet find 
himself wholly at sea during the performance of a 
symphony. He has no text to refer to, and, unless 
he is possessed of considerable technical musical 
knowledge, he can form little conception of the 
structure of an orchestral work by merely listening 
to its performance. Here Mr. Upton’s manual 
comes to his aid, tells him the circumstances under 
which the work was composed, the feelings or moods 
of which it is expressive, the incidents or ideas with 
which it was associated in the mind cf the com- 
poser, and, in language as simple as possible, the 
plan of its harmonic structure. In the case of the 
great symphonies—the immortal nine of Beethoven, 
six of Haydn, and three of Mozart— illustrations 
are given in musical notation, a help which we wish 
might have been extended in the case of all the 
others. Fifty-six symphonies and thirteen sym- 
phonic poems are described in this extremely wel- 
come little book. 

Tue publication of the first Supplement to 
‘‘Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature ” will be 
hailed with satisfaction by all literary workers, as 
it places in their hands an additional key to an im- 
portant field of English and American literature. 
In the preface to the third revised edition of his 





Supplements would be issued every five years. The 
first of these Supplements, containing the refer- 
ences from January 1, 1882, to January 1, 1887, not 
only continues the references to periodicals indexed 
in the main work, but includes also sixty-one sets 
of periodicals not heretofore indexed. The total 
number of volumes covered by the Supplement is 
1,089, forming a large octavo of almost 500 pages. 
The work has been carried out on the same general 
plan of the edition of 1882, and renders accessible 
the latest contributions on a large number of sub- 
jects. Under the head of Shakespeare alone are to 
be found no less than 240 titles. The thanks of all 
literary workers are due to Dr. Poole, to his associ- 
ate editor Mr. Fletcher, and to the fifty-nine co- 
éperating librarians who have given him their 
voluntary assistance in producing this indispensable 
bibliographical aid. 


Mr. Ruskin sometimes says unwise things, and 
says them with all his might; but he would indeed 
be a hard and narrow follower of the letter who 
should be able to read the ‘Selections from Rus- 
kin,” prepared by Mr. Edwin Ginn for his series of 
‘* Classics for Children,” without feeling the noble, 
manly, wholesome spirit that pervades the whole. 
We might as well exclude Shakespeare for indelicacy 
as Ruskin for paradox. In his delightful advice to 
young people about books and reading, Ruskin 
admits that all books have their ‘‘ill-done, redun- 
dant, affected work.” He adds: ‘ But if you read 
rightly, you will easily discover the true bits, and 
those are the book.” Young people who can be 
induced to read Ruskin may be trusted to read him 
aright and to find their own in him. Considering 
what children read, and who their most popular 
purveyors are, parents and teachers ought to look 
upon Messrs. Ginn & Co. as benefactors. It should 
be added that the editor of ‘‘ Classics for Children ” 
has wisely construed the word children in its most 
liberal sense, as including all ages, say, from eight 
to eighty. 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
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Administrative Exiles of Siberia. Geo. Kennan. Century. 
American Poetry and Fiction. E.P. Anderson. Dial. 





American Public Life, 50 Years of. E.G. Johnson. Diai. 
Ancient Rome, Modern Studies of. W.F. Allen. Dial. 
Athletic Problem in Education. N.S.Shaler. Atlantic, 


seavers. H. P. Wells. Harper. 

Bible as a Gospel of Events. Chas. T. Collins. Andover. 
California for Sick and Well. T. M. Coan. Dial. 
Castle Life in the Middle Ages. Seri ; 
Clergy and the Times. Archdeacon MacKay Smith. Harper 
Colloquial English. A.S. Hill. Harper. 
Creeds and Church-Membership. 
Curtis, Moses Ashley. 
Devotional Reading. 
Factory Life. Lillie B. C. Wyman. 
Galilee. E. L. Wilson. Century. 
Gauss and the Electric Telegraph. Popular Science. 
Genius and Talent. Grant Allen. Popular Science. 
Giotto. W. J. Stillman. Century. 

Guiding-Needle ofan Iron Ship. T. A. Lyons. Pop. Sei. 
Historic Homes. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Horses of the Plains. F. Remington. Century. 
Hospital Life. A.B. Ward. Scribner. 

House-Drainage. J.S. Billings. Popular Science. 
Howells’s Novels, Moral Purpose in. Andover. 
Inventional Geometry. E.R. Shaw. Popular Science. 
Ireland, Manufacturing Industry in. Hea : 
Japanese Art Symbols. W. E. Griffis. Scribner. 
Kentucky. C. D. Warner. 


Andover. 
Popular Science. 
Frederic Paimer. Andover. 
Atlantic. 
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Lincoln, Abraham. Hay and Nicolay. Century. 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. ". Am. Hist. 
Pagan Ireland. Chas. de Kay. Centu 
Photography, Amateur. F.C. Beach. ‘Ha 
Poetry, Recent Books of. W. M. Payne. 
uebec in Winter. Prosp e bender, Mag. Am. Hist, 
ilway Man ment. . P. Alexander. Scribner. 
Religion, Public tien in. A. R. Marsh. Andover. 
Rassian Bronzes. Clarence Cook. Harper. 
Science and Its Accusers. W.D. Le Sueur. Pop. Science. 
Sea-Lions and Fur-Seals. W. H. Larrabee.  l, Science. 
Secularism in the West. J.T. Duryea. A 
Secularized Classes. Andover. 
Spanish American Revolutions. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Suanetians, The. W. W. Freshtield. Popular Science. 
Town- Life as a( mone’ hearsay. G.B.Barron Pop.Sci. 


Uniform Legislation in the U.S G. Cook. Atlantic. 
Von Moltke. Philip mond. Atlantic. 
Warner, Olin. Henry Eckford. Centu 

John Fiske. Atlantic. 


Ww bey yh, Campaign of 1776. 


West Pointof the Confederacy. J.S. Wise. Century. 
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ILLUSTRATED ART BOOKS. 


Musical Instruments and their Homes. By Mary E. 
Brown and Wm. Adams Brown. 270 Illustrations in 
Penand Ink by Wm. Adams Brown. The whole form. 
ing a Complete Catalogue of the ( —y- 5 of Musical 
Instruments now in the Possession of Mrs. J. Crosby 
Brown, of New York. Large 4to, pp. 580. Extra, gilt 
top. Dodd, Mead & Co. $10.00. 

Old Songs. With Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey and 

Alf Parsons. 4to, pp. 122. Full leather, gilt edges. 
Harper & Bros. $7.50. 

Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. Outram 
Tristram. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and 
Hugh Thomson. 4to, pp. 367. Macmillan & Co. $6.00. 

Log- Book Notes wouss Life. By Elizabeth A. Little, 

uthor of “ Beacon Lights.” Illustrated in Monotint. 
Oblong. Boards. White & Allen. $2.50. 

A Manual of Decorative a For Designers, 
Decorators, Architects, and Industrial Artists. By 
Henri Mayeux. Translated by J.Gonino. Nearly 300 
engravings. 12mo, pp. 310. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Musician’s Calendar for 1889. Compiled by Frank 
E. Morse. Silver, Burdett & Co, 50 cents. 


HISTORY—BIOGRAPHY. 


The American Commonwealth. By Jas. Bryce, vor 
of “ The Holy Roman Empire.” In Two Volumes. Vol. 1., 
The National Government m Neg) State Governments— 
The Party System; Vol. II., The Party System—Public 
Opinion—I ustrations and Reflections—Social Insti- 
tutions. 8vo. Macmillan & Co. 96.00. 

The Household History of the United States and Its 
People. For Young Americans. By Edward Eggles- 
ton. Fully Illustrated. Square 8vo, pp. 396. D. Ap- 

leton & 

Oh : First Fruits of A Ordinance of 1787. By Rufus 

in i6mo, pp. « Gilt top. American Common- 
wealths. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Story - Holland. By James E. Thorold Rogers, 
author of “Six Centuries of Work and Wages.” Large 
12mo, pp. 388. The Story of the Nations. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $150. 

The Coming of the Friars, and other Historic E mee. 
By the Rev. Augustus Jessop, D.D., author of “ Ar. 
nr + mo, pp. 344. Gilt top. G. P, Putaam’s Sons. 


Soll, ,? 


r 
during’? the — \- of December, 


Joss, 





gelemen Maimon: An Autobiography. Translated from 
the German, with Additions and Notes, by J. Clark 
Murray, LL.D., F.R.S.C. 12mo, pp. 307. Gupples & 
Hurd. .00, 
Ratph Waldo Emerson, Philosopher and Seer. An Es- 
¥ ——y 1 - _ and Genius. In Prose and 
Oe Bronson Alcott. Illustrated. l6mo, 
pp. ai. Gi Gilt top. Cupples & Hurd, $1.00, 
pom » iographical Sketch. With a Portrait. 
p. Dp. 322. Gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 
The shite of Ra hael. By Hermann Grim. Translated 
the -_ or’s Sanction, by Sarah Holland Adams. 
i2mo, = Gilt to Cupples & Hurd. $2.00. 
The Presi ents of the Tite States, from Washington 
to Cleveland. x Jjomprising their Personal and Politi. 
cal History. John Frost, LL.D. Brought down 
to the Peccnt t ime by Har W. French. Lilustrated. 
pene le. SS 547. Lee & She $1.50. 
y Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. By Lydia 


L. Gordon. Imo, pp. 448. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Romolus, Cimon, Lucullus, and 
curgus. Paper. Cassell’s National 


24mo, pp. 192. 
cents. 
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Arnold Toynbee. F.C. Montague. With an Account 
of the Work of” oynbee Hall, by Philip Lyttelton 
Gell, M.A., Chairman of the Council. With Portrait. 
8vO, pp. 70. Paper. Johns Hopkins University Studies. 
50 cents. 


ESSA YS—SELECTIONS. 


The Soul of the Far East. By Percival Lowell, author 
of “ Chosin,” etc. 16mo, pp. 226. Gilt top. Houghton, 
Mimin & Co. $1.25. 

Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from the Prose of Heinrich 
Heine, with a Few Pieces from the “ Book of Son ™ nd 
Selected and Translated by J. Snodgrass. 
tion, Thoroughly Revised. 12mo, pp. 338. Cupples & dura. 


00. 

The Bookworm. An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time 
Literature. Illustrated. Large 8vo, pp. 42). London: 
Elliot Stock. $3.00. 

Discourses on Satire and on Epic Poetry. By John 
Dryden. 2mo, pp. 192. Paper. Cassell’s National Li- 


brary. 10 cents. 
POETRY—THE DRAMA. 
The Writings of John ema | Whittier. Riverside 


ion. In Seven Volumes. THE POETIC WORKS: 
Vol. IIL, Anti-Slavery Poems; Songs of Labor and 
Reform. Vol. 1V., Personal Poems; Occasional Poems; 
The Tent on the Beach ; Poems of Elizabeth Whittier: 
Appencix; Indexes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Each, 


$1.50, 

The Poems of Emma Lazarus. In Two Volumes. ‘Vith 
a Portrait. Vol. I., Narrative, Lyric, and Dramatic; 
Vol. II., Jewish Poems: Translations. lémo,. Gilt 
top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50. 

Poems. By Alexander Pushxin. Translated from the 
Russian, with Introduction and Notes, Lhe — Panin. 

pp. 179. Gilt top. Cupples & Hu 

r: An American Drama By Willisns | Roscoe 
hayer, author of “ The Confessions of Hermes.” 16mo, 
pp. lo7. Gilt top. Charles W. Sever. $1.00. 

Margaret, and the Singer’s Story. By Effie Dou — 
Putnam. l6mo, pp. 103. Gilt edges. Cupples & 


$1.25. 
— z. Lay of Ancient eae By = ue. 
Ppa 186. Gilt top. apples é & Hurd. 

Beads ‘or rning. By Will am 8S. Lord. _, pp. 60. 
Gilt top. University Press Co., Evanston, Ill. $1.00 

Monadnoc, and other Sketches in Verse. By J. E. Nes- 
mith. ikmo, pp.79. Gilt top. Awuthor’s Baltion” 

Tancred’s Daughter, and other Poems. ee Charles G. 
Blanden. 18mo, pp. 60. Gilt top. Putnam's 
Sons. 75 cents, 

The Witch in the Glass, etc. By Sarah E. B. Piatt, 
author of “ A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles.” Jé6mo, 
pp. 100. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Wayside Pansies, By Edward Freiberger. Second Edi- 
ion. 16mo, pp.51. Paper. Brentano’s. 

Our Glorified. Poems and Passages of Consolation, 
Especially for those Bereaved by the Loss of Children. 
Edited by Klizabeth Howard Foxcroft. I6mo, pp. 136. 
Gilt edges. Lee &Shepard. $1.00. 

The Land of Sun and Song. By John Preston Camp- 
bell, —_ 1or of “ oom Sylvia.” 12mo, pp. 253. To- 
peka, K : Geo. Crane Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Romeo ond. Juliet. By William Shakespeare. 24mo, 
pp. 192, Paper. Cassell’s National Library. 10 cents. 


FICTION. 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. Howells, author of 
“Indian Summer.” I12mo, pp. 331. Harper « Bros. 


$1.50. 

The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. 
Craddock, author of “In the C heal 8.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. An Impossible Story. 
By Walter Besant, author of “ Dorothy Forster.” 
Illustrated. wy 412. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

The Countess Eve. vel. By J. H. Shorthouse, author 
of “John Inglesant.” 12mo, pp. 123. Harper’ s 
Franklin Square Library. 25 cents. 

This Mortal Coil. By Grant Allen, author of “ Babylon.” 
l6mo, pp. 357. Paper. Appleton’ 8 Town and Country 

A Village Tragedy. 1 M I. Woods, 16m 

age gedy argaret L. Woods, 16mo, pp. 
Leisure ee alee iy? Holt & Co. $1.00. 7 

y CarmenSylva. Trans- 

16mo, pp. 129. Cup- 


Charles Egbert 
12mo, pp. 490. 


Paper. 


A Heart Regained. A Novel. 
lated b rs. a7 A. Mitehe 1. 
ples & Hurd. $1.00. 

Around the Golden Deep. A Romance of the Sierras. 
By A. P. Reeder. 12mo, pp. 495. Cupples & Hurd. $1.50. 

The Tory’s > hter. A Romance of the North-West, 
—— . G. Riddle, author of “ Bart Ridgeley.” 

12m0, pp. % ~G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Andersonville Violets. A Story of Northern and South- 
ern Life. By Herbert W. Collingwood. 12mo, pp. 270. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 
The Son of a Star. A Romance of the Second Century. 


By Benjamin Ward _— 12mo, pp. 470. Long- 


mans, Green & Co, 
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SCIENCE—THEOLOGY. 


Insects Injurious to Fruits, By William Saunders, 
F.R.S.C., F.LS., F.C.S. Liiustrated. a Edition. 
12mo, pp. 436. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

P r Monthly. Volume XXXIII. May— 
Oct., 1888. Illustrated. Large 8vo, pp. 874. D. Appie- 
ton & Co. $3.50. 

The Kinship of Men: An Argument from Pedigrees; or, 
Genealogy Viewed as a Science. By Henry Kendall. 
12mo, pp. 216. Cupples & Hurd. $2.00. 

The Training 4 the Twelve; or, P: es Out of the 
Gospels Exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus un- 
der Discipline for the Apostleship. By Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, D.D. Fourth Edition, Revised and Im- 
proved. 8vo, pp. 532. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $2.50. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Patriotic Reader; or, Human Liberty Developed. In 
Verse and Prose, from Various Ages, Lands, and 
Races, with Historical Notes. By Henry B. Carring- 


ton, U.S.A., LL)D., author of “ Battles of the American 
Revolution.” 8svo, J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.20. 
Choiz d’ Extraits de udet. Selected and edited by 
Price, B.A. 16mo, pp. 61. Paper. Select French 


Texts. Chas. H. Kilborn. lcents. 

Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihi. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Sylvester Primer, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 98. 
Paper. Select German Texts. Chas. H. Kilborn. 25 cents. 


TRAVEL—ADVENTURE. 


A Winding Jour Around the World. a 0. W. 
Wright, A.M., M.D. Large 8vo, pp. 518. Gilt top. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. .00. 

Aalesund to Tetuan. A Journey. By Charles R. Corn- 
ing. 12mo, pp. 483. Gilt top. Cupples & Hurd. $2.00. 

Gibraltar. By Henry M. Field. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 
139. Gilt top. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

From London to Land’s End. By Daniel Defoe. In- 
cluding Two Letters from the “Journey Through 
England, by a Gentleman.” 24mo, pp. 192. Paper. 
Cassell’s National Library. 10 cents. 

Daylight Land. The Experiences, Incidents, and Ad- 
ventures, Humorous and Otherwise, which Befel a 
Parlor-Car Excursion over Prairie and Mountain, as 
Recorded and Set Forth by W.H. H. Murray. Fully 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, pp. 338. Paper. Cupples & 
Hurd. $2.50. 

From Flag to Flag. A Woman’s Adventures and Ex- 
periences in the South during the War,in Mexico, 
and in Cuba. By Eliza McHatton-Ripley. I6mo. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

Winter Sketches From the Saddle. By a Septuagena- 
rian, John Codman. With a Portrait. 18mo, pp. 205. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Under the Magnolias. By Lyman W. Denton, M.D. 
Imo, pp. 317. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Chezzles. A Story. By Lucy Gibbons Morse. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Pp. 280. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
The Story of the American Sailor in Active Service on 
Merchant Vessel and Man.of-War. By Elbridge 8. 
Brooks, author of “The Story of the American Indian.” 
Illustrated. Large a 336. D. LothropCo. $2.50. 
A Christmas Posy. By Mrs. Molesworth. ith Lilus- 
trations by Waiter Crane. I6mo, pp. 215. Macmillan 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Illustrated. I16mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cents. 

The Sailor Boys of ’61. By James Russell Soley, author 
of ‘* The Boys of 1812.” Fully Illustrated. Large 8vo, 
Pp. 381. Estes & Lauriat. 50. 

The Steel Horse, or, The Rambles of a Bicycle. By Harr 


Castleman, author of “‘Gunboat Series.” Illustrated. 

16mo, pp. 418. Porter & Coates. $1.25. 
ae Jack & Co.,and Delta Bixby. Two Stories. 
y Kirk Munroe, autnor of “‘Wakulla,.” Illustrated. 


16mo, pp. 22L Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

The Year’s Best Days. For Boys and Girls. By Rose 
Hartwick Thorpe, author of “Curfew Must Not Ring 
To-Night.” Square lémo, pp. 202, Lee & Shepard, $1. 


[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by Messrs. A.C McCLurRG & Co., Chicago. ] 
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gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, | 


edits them for publication, and offers them to publishers. 
George William Curtis says in Harper's M ine: * Read. 
ing manuscripts with a view to pubiication is done, as it 
should be, professionally, by the Easy Chair’s friend and 
fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. Titus Munson Coan.” Send 
vamp oe Dr. COAN for prospectus at 20 West Mth St., New 

or y- 
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A SHORT HISTORY 


OF THE 


WAR OF SECESSION. 


By RosstrER Jounson, author of ‘‘ A History of the 
French War, ending in the Conquest of Canada,” 
and ‘‘ A History of the War of 1812-15.” Com- 
plete in one volume, with 30 maps. Price, $3.00. 


Had Rossiter Johnson not written “ A Short History of 
the War of Secession,” one would have said that further 
histories of the struggle were superfluous—for a time, 
at least. Butin this new story Mr. Johnson has found 
and filled a field not before covered. Gen. Sherman 
said of Mr. Johnson’s “War of 1812-15” that it was 
“the best condensed account” of that conflict, ‘‘com- 

t, easy of reference, wonderfully accurate.” To 
nis history of the Kebellion Mr. Johnson brings the 
same qualities that won for his former work this high 
encomium. Master of a ~— at once terse and lucid, he 
writes of military events like a soldier, yet so that the 
unmilitary er can fully comprehend the operations 
described. There it wey forward movement to his 
panorama, which carries the reader irresistibly along, 
yet lets nota single a fact escape. It is the 
plain story of the war as it was fought, written by a pen 
dipped neither in gall nor molasses, but into honest ink 
that flows as freely for one as for another, doing justice 
to all, as nearly as human judgment will permit.—Buffalo 
Express. 


The book appears to us almost faultless. In avery few 
hours the er may obtain an accurate view of the 
civil war, its causes and events.—The A Magazine 
(New York). 


It keeps the highway of the story, and follows it rapidly 
but clearly from the ee of the slavery problem to the 
end of the war that solved it. It is written in strong, 
simple, pure English. Mr. Johnson has the rare art to 
tell a story without violating the canons of good narra- 
tive. He has no friends or foes in this volume. His com- 
mission is only to put forth the tale that friends and foes 
wove by their swords; and he has done it incisively, 
with courage, taste, and skill.—Chicago Tribune. 


It is the work of a man who lived in the times which 
he describes and was greatly influenced by the 
feelings which they inspired, but whose honesty of pur- 
pose has constrained him to write with strict impartiality. 

is narrative is clear and well balanced, and the pure’ nf 
descriptive portions are especially to be commended. 
Mr, Johnson exhibits no mean knowledge of my in 
pointing out minor conflicts, forgotten perhaps at the 
present day, which were of great importance in directing 
the progress of the war. oe i . It is concise, exact, 
and suflicient.—New York Sun. 


A first-rate history of the civil war in one volume has 
long been a desideratum, and in the attractive work 
before us we welcome the realization of a wish. Fortu- 
nately, a skilled writer, able to say much in a few words, 
to survey the whole field, and do injustice to no portion, 
has undertaken the task. He preserves a happy propor- 
tion in bis narrative of the civil and military events. His 
judgment of men and measures is marked by candor and 
impartiality. His knowledge of the interior workings of 
the Confederacy during the four years of war is minute 
and surprising.—The Critic (New York). 


No short history of the war can approach this in clear. 
ness of analysis of the military compngne and of the 
diplomacy that prevented Great Britain and France 
from recognizing the Confederacy. The style is strong, 
= ——} yaad places weighted with feeling.—San Francisco 

ron 


The history is one of the most readable and spirited 
that we have seen. And its spirit is therightone. Mr. 
Johnson believes in his country, and in the righteousness 
ofits cause, There is none of the God-knows-which-was- 
right nonsense in his book. It is just the book to put 
into the hands of the rising generation, who need to know 
not only the facts but the lessons to be learned from the 
greatest chapter of modern history, and all the more so 
as the merely military interest never predominates in 
the author’s mind. It treats the Lost Cause with as 
much respect as was earned for it by the valor of its sol- 
diers and the genius of its generals, but it takes the na- 
tional view of affairs from first to last.—The American 
(Philadelphia). 


Sold everywhere. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, - ve oy 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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THE 
“HAMMOND” 
TYPE WRITER. 


PRICE INCLUDING A TABLE OR 
, 


EXTRA TYPE WHEEL, $700.00. 


LONDON A WARD.— The best type- 
writer for office work where speed ts 
_vequtred.” Has invariably taken high- 
est award when put in competztion. 
Never been beaten. Its capacity for 
speed beyond that of any other type- 
writer, and at its highest speed the 
work is as perfect as at its lowest; in 
this respect unapproachable by any 
other machine. Increased mantfolding 
capacity, notse reduced to a minimum, 
and a pleasant elastic touch which does 
not weary the operator. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and 
specimen of writing, to 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 

206 La Salle St., Chicago, /il. 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of ail dealers 
throughout the world. 


JosEern GILLoTT & Sons, New YorK. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 








THE 


“MATCHLESS ” 
PENS. 
The superiority of the ‘‘ Matchless” pens 
is attested by the satisfaction which invari- 


ably attends their use. 

The ease and comfort with which they 
write, together with their durability and re- 
sistance to corrosives, makes them unques- 
tionably the best steel pen in the market. 

Samples of the six different styles will be 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of six cents in 


_ $1.25 per gross. 

A. C. 

McCLURG CHICAGO. 
& CO. 





DIAL 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $15,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer 
for his Profits, the Wage- Worker for his W , lost from 
Accidental Injury, and ntee Principal Sum in case 
of oa. No Extra arge for European Travel and 
Residence. 


FULL PRINCIPAL Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident; ONE-THIRD same for 
loss of single Hand or Foot. 


RATES 48 LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure FULL 
PAYMENT of Policies. Only $5.00a year to Professional or 
Business. men for each $1,000 with $5.00 weekly indemnity. 


Issues also the BEsT LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
in the Market. 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, WORLD-WIDE. 
Full Payment is Secured by 
$9,584,000 Assets, $1,909,000 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
Assessments on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, JOHN E. MORRIS, 
President. Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 


EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


|COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 











Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GA UGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 








JErrery PaowTing Co., 78 awd 75 THRO AvE., CHicaco, 











